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This  publication  does,  on  occasion,  make  reference 
to  the  Occupational  Health  and  Safety  Act  and  its  regu- 
lations. In  the  event  of  a discrepancy  between  statements 
in  this  publication  and  the  Act  or  regulations,  the  Act  or 
regulations  shall  prevail.  Opinions  expressed  in  this 
publication  are  those  of  the  writers  and  do  not  necessar- 
ily reflect  the  views  or  policy  of  Alberta  Occupational 
Health  and  Safety  or  the  Government  of  Alberta. 
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Introduction 


Small  business  is  an  important  sector  of  Canada’s 
economy.  You  and  your  fellow  owner-managers 
create  more  than  two  out  of  every  three  new  jobs.  You 
also  are  responsible  for  about  four-fifths  of  the  coun- 
try’s industrial  innovations.  In  Alberta,  your  sector 
represents  about  97%  of  the  province’s  businesses  and 
employs  about  500,000  workers.  Furthermore,  with 
the  world’s  advanced  economies  shifting  from  the  sale 
of  goods  to  the  sale  of  ideas  and  services,  your  impor- 
tance as  a source  of  innovation  is  going  to  increase. 

Small  business,  however,  has  a problem  to  over- 
come. Businesses  like  yours  are  responsible  for  more 
than  their  share  of  Alberta’s  lost  time  and  fatal  acci- 
dents. In  1987  and  1988,  businesses  with  fewer  than 
100  employees  accounted  for  42%  of  the  total  man 
years  worked  in  Alberta.  However,  they  accounted  for 
52%  of  lost  time  claims  filed  with  the  Workers’ 
Compensation  Board  (WCB). 

Statistics  like  these  are  not  unique  to  Alberta. 
Studies  show  they  are  similar  for  other  provinces  and 
other  industrialized  countries.  This  has  led  many 
health  and  safety  professionals  to  question  why,  and  to 
try  to  find  out  what  can  be  done  about  it.  Some  of 
these  people  even  question  your  concern  for  your 
employees’  well-being.  However,  anyone  who  under- 
stands the  nature  of  owner-managed  business  knows 
that  your  employees  are  important  to  you.  The  rela- 
tionship between  you  and  your  employees  may  be 
similar  to  that  of  a family  unit.  In  fact,  many  of  you 
have  family  members  in  the  business. 

One  reason  for  your  poor  accident  record  likely  is  a 
lack  of  resources.  You  don’t  have  the  time,  money  or 
staff  big  businesses  have  to  allocate  to  their  health  and 
safety  programs.  Bringing  in  enough  money  to  pay 
your  bills  is  in  itself  a constant  challenge.  You  are 
personally  involved  in  all  the  activities  needed  to  keep 
the  business  functioning.  You  have  little  time  or 
money,  therefore,  to  spend  exclusively  on  health  and 
safety  matters.  Big  businesses  have  health  and  safety 
professionals  on  staff,  or  can  afford  to  hire  them  as 
consultants.  Instead,  you  are  your  own  health  and 
safety  manager,  and  what  you  need  is  some  basic 


information  on  how  to  get  started.  This  Manual  is  a 
ready  reference,  easily  understood  by  a non-profes- 
sional. It  explains  how  to  set  up  and  maintain  a cost- 
effective  health  and  safety  program. 

Health  and  safety  practices  have  a major  effect  on 
your  business’s  profitability.  They  are  an  important 
element  of  what  is  called  loss  control  (or  loss  preven- 
tion). A good  loss  prevention  program  is  essential  if 
your  business  is  to  provide  high  quality  products  and 
services  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  This  three-part 
Manual  is  designed  to  help  you  with  such  a program. 

It  provides  you  with  the  information  you  need  to 
develop,  install  and  maintain  cost-effective  health  and 
safety  practices  that  work. 

The  Manual  is  based  on  materials  prepared  by  the 
Canadian  Organization  of  Small  Business  Inc., 
through  a grant  from  the  Alberta  Occupational  Health 
and  Safety  Heritage  Grant  Program.  Ryan  Loss 
Control  Consultants  Ltd.  provided  the  technical  input 
and  Akiko  Ogata  did  the  illustrations.  Valuable  advice 
on  the  development  of  the  Manual  was  provided  by  a 
Project  Committee.  Members  of  this  Committee 
included  representatives  from: 

• Alberta  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Commission 

• Alberta  Chamber  of  Commerce 

• Alberta  Construction  Association 

• Alberta  Occupational  Health  and  Safety 

• Canadian  Organization  of  Small  Business  Inc. 

• Christian  Labour  Association  of  Canada 

• Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees  and  Bartenders 
Union 

• Workers’  Compensation  Board,  Alberta 

• Workers’  Health  Centre 

The  Manual  comprises  three  separate  booklets. 

Part  One  presents  a basic  overview  of  occupational 
health  and  safety  issues  and  principles.  Part  Two 
moves  on  to  more  detailed  planning  and  procedures  to 
prevent  occupational  health  and  safety  problems.  Part 
Three  takes  a more  comprehensive  look  at  manage- 
ment responsibilities,  the  involvement  and  training  of 
employees,  and  some  broader  employee  health  issues. 
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All  three  parts  of  the  Manual  provide  guidance  to 
establish  an  effective  occupational  health  and  safety 
program.  The  Manual  contains  information  on  several 
subjects  (each  of  these  is  a chapter  in  the  Manual): 

Part  One  - Getting  Started 

• Controlling  Costs  by  Preventing  Losses 

• Hazard  Identification,  Elimination  and  Control 

• Hazardous  Materials 

• Personal  Protective  Equipment 

• Workers’  Compensation  Claims 

• Sources  of  Information  and  Help 


Part  Two  - Planning  and  Procedures 

• Developing  and  Implementing  Standard  Work 
Procedures 

• Emergency  Planning 

• Accident  Investigation  and  Reporting 

• Accident  and  Loss  Prevention  Flow  Charts 

Part  Three  - Working  Together 

• Management  Responsibilities 

• The  Employee 

• Employee  Training  and  Development 

• Employee  Health 
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Management  Responsibilities 


Do  you  care  as  much  about  your  employees'  health  and  scfety  as  you  do  the  condition  of  your  equipment? 


For  the  first  100  years  after  Confederation,  Canada 
got  by  on  its  natural  resources.  For  the  next  17  years, 
we  got  by  on  our  credit.  From  now  on,  we're  going  to 
have  to  get  by  on  our  brains. 

The  Hon.  Michael  Wilson 


TREATING  PEOPLE  AS  ASSETS 

People  have  always  been  business’s  most  important 
asset:  without  employees  and  customers,  there  is  no 
business.  Sad  to  say,  many  managers  still  pay  more 
attention  to  short-term  profits  than  to  the  “people 
aspects’’  of  their  business.  When  they  do  so,  their 
businesses  can’t  produce  quality  products  that  are 
cost-competitive.  The  difference  in  performance  when 
people  are  given  priority  is  shown  by  Japan’s  eco- 
nomic success.  In  the  words  of  one  young  Japanese 
owner-manager,  “We  Japanese  don’t  work  for  money 
alone.  We  work  for  the  work  itself  and  the  team.” 

In  depressed  economies,  more  people  seek  employ- 
ment than  there  are  jobs  available.  At  times  like  this, 
some  owner-managers  treat  their  employees  as  easily 
replaced  robots  who  can  be  fired  if  they  don’t  do  as 
they’re  told  without  question.  This  is  a costly,  short- 
sighted practice.  These  owner-managers  don’t  realize 
that  they  are  dealing  with  a new  generation  of  employ- 
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ees  with  different  attitudes  and  expectations.  Most 
employees  today  simply  refuse  to  spend  one-third  of 
their  lives  as  human  robots  in  a business.  This  is  true 
for  both  big  and  small  businesses.  Wise  employers  are 
recognizing  the  contribution  this  new  generation  of 
employees  can  make  to  their  business’s  profitability 
and  are  reaping  the  rewards  from  enlisting  their  help. 
Employers  who  fail  to  do  this  will  eventually  be 
driven  out  of  business  by  their  competitors. 

MANAGERIAL 

RESPONSIBILITIES 

In  The  Practice  of  Management,  management  consult- 
ant Peter  Drucker  says: 

“The  ignorance  of  the  function  of  management,  of 
its  work,  of  its  standards  and  responsibilities,  is  one  of 
the  most  serious  weaknesses  of  our  industrial  soci- 
ety— and  it  is  almost  universal.” 

When  accidents  occur  in  your  business,  do  you 
look  for  someone  to  blame;  or  do  you  try  to  find  what 
causes  them  so  they  can  be  prevented?  You  must 
remember  that  your  employees  work  within  the 


system  you  set  up.  If  an  accident  happens  because  of 
shortcomings  in  the  system,  you  bear  the  primary 
responsibility.  If  machinery  malfunctions  or  materials 
are  defective,  or  if  errors  are  occurring  which  result  in 
accidents  and  other  losses,  these  probably  are  due  to 
things  like  poor  planning,  lack  of  maintenance,  and 
inadequate  training.  As  owner-manager,  you  are 
responsible  for  correcting  these  causal  factors. 

Blaming  employees  for  accidents  caused  by  condi- 
tions over  which  they  have  no  direct  control  is  fool- 
hardy. Not  only  does  this  do  little  to  prevent  further 
accidents,  it  can  also  contribute  to  employee  anger  and 
dissatisfaction.  When  this  happens,  grievances,  waste, 
absenteeism,  turnover,  and  the  possibility  of  accidents 
all  increase. 

You  may  think  your  responsibilities  to  the  business 
and  your  employees  are  limited  to  providing  capital 
and  employment.  Not  so.  Your  primary  responsibility 
is  to  assure  that  your  employees  and  equipment  are 
being  properly  looked  after.  Therefore,  you  should  be 
constantly  striving  to  improve  the  system  under  which 
your  goods  or  services  are  produced.  You  are  respon- 
sible for  monitoring  the  system  to  see  that  it  is  per- 
forming satisfactorily  and  for  instituting  any  needed 
changes. 


Are  you  aware  of  your  legislated  health  and  safety  responsibilities? 
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LEGISLATED  HEALTH  AND 
SAFETY  RESPONSIBILITIES 

As  an  employer,  you  have  a number  of  legislated 
health  and  safety  responsibilities.  These  are  described 
in  the  Occupational  Health  and  Safety  Act  and  Regu- 
lations (which  consist  of  more  than  500  sections). 
Copies  of  these  can  be  purchased  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  Alberta  Publication  Services  (whose  address 
can  be  found  in  Part  One  of  the  Manual). 

But  this  isn’t  the  full  extent  of  your  legislated 
responsibilities.  Each  level  of  government  - Federal, 
Provincial,  and  Municipal  - has  legislation  dealing 
with  some  aspect  of  health  and  safety.  The  Canadian 
Standards  Act  and  the  Electrical  Protection  Act  are  but 
two  examples  of  other  legislation  which  may  apply, 
depending  on  the  nature  of  your  business.  Just  to 
know  which  legislation  you  must  comply  with,  let 
alone  know  what  your  responsibilities  are  under  each 
act  or  regulation,  is  a major  challenge.  But  it’s  a 
challenge  you  have  to  face  if  you  want  to  operate  a 
business.  You  can  get  help  from  representatives  of  the 
government  departments  which  administer  the  legisla- 
tion. Alberta  Occupational  Health  and  Safety  is  one 
good  source  of  information.  In  fact,  this  department 
would  be  an  excellent  place  to  start  seeking  help.  Its 
address  can  be  found  at  the  back  of  this  booklet. 

Briefly  stated,  your  legislated  health  and  safety 
responsibilities  are  twofold  as  indicated  under  section 
2 of  the  Occupational  Health  and  Safety  Act: 

1.  You  must  ensure  that  you  maintain  a healthy  and 
safe  workplace  to  protect  your  employees  and 
other  workers  present  at  the  work  site. 

2.  You  must  make  certain  your  employees  are  aware 
of  their  duties  and  responsibilities  under  the  Act 
and  Regulations.  (More  information  on  this  is 
given  in  the  chapter  on  The  Employee.) 

Among  the  more  important  specific  employer 
responsibilities  set  forth  in  the  legislation  which  you 
should  be  aware  of  are  these: 

A.  If  the  work  can  endanger  your  employees,  you 
must  make  sure  they  are  competent  to  perform  it, 
or  are  supervised  by  someone  who  is  competent 
(Part  1,  General  Safety  Regulation). 

NOTE:  A competent  worker  is  one  who: 

• is  adequately  qualified 

• is  suitably  trained,  and 

• has  sufficient  experience  to  perform  the  work  with- 
out, or  with  a minimum  amount  of  supervision. 


B.  You  must  make  sure  all  of  the  equipment  used  on 
the  work  site: 

• is  free  of  defects, 

• is  of  adequate  strength  or  capacity, 

• will  perform  the  function  for  which  it  will  be 
used,  and 

• is  maintained  in  good,  safe  condition  (Part  1 , 
General  Safety  Regulation). 

C.  You  must  protect  your  workers  from  possible 
hazards.  To  do  this,  you  must  first  take  reasonable 
measures  to  eliminate  or  reduce  the  hazard  by  ap- 
plying engineering  techniques  or  developing 
appropriate  systems,  work  practices,  or  adminis- 
trative controls.  If  none  of  these  are  practicable, 
you  must  make  sure  the  workers  use  the  proper 
personal  protective  equipment  (Part  5,  General 
Safety  Regulation). 

At  times  it  may  seem  difficult  to  comply  with  all 
the  health  and  safety  legislation  which  applies  to  your 
business.  However  difficult  this  may  seem,  your 
responsibilities  go  well  beyond  the  legal  requirements. 
You  have  a moral  responsibility  for  your  employees’ 
well-being  (and  they  for  yours).  If  you  both  honour 
this  higher  responsibility,  and  pressure  other  owner- 
managers  to  do  the  same,  there  will  be  less  reason  for 
government  controls. 

Penalties  for  Contravention  and 
Non-Compliance 

In  Alberta,  penalties  for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
health  and  safety  legislation  are  stipulated  in  section 
32  of  the  Act.  Substantial  fines  can  be  levied.  The 
maximum  fine  for  a first  offence  is  $150,000,  while 
the  maximum  fine  for  a second  offence  is  $300,000. 
Imprisonment  may  also  be  imposed. 

An  Alberta  Occupational  Health  and  Safety  Officer 
may  order  work  stopped  immediately,  a work  site  to 
be  evacuated,  and  corrective  measures  to  be  taken,  if 
the  officer  believes  that  a work  site  is  dangerous. 

Work  may  not  be  allowed  to  resume  until  the  hazards 
or  problems  have  been  eliminated.  Stopping  woric  can 
be  very  costly  to  an  employer,  in  terms  of  lost 
productivity. 

Alberta  Occupational  Health  and  Safety  publishes 
the  Occupational  Health  and  Safety  Magazine.  This 
magazine  is  automatically  sent  to  employers  having  a 
WCB  account  and  provides  information  on  current 
prevention  strategies,  programs,  courses,  fatalities,  the 
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results  of  prosecutions,  and  other  aspects  of  occupa- 
tional health  and  safety. 

ESTABLISHING  COMPANY 
POLICY 

The  Importance  of  a Policy  Statement 

You,  as  an  owner-manager,  are  in  business  to  make 
money.  But,  to  make  money  you  have  to  have  satis- 
fied customers.  Therefore,  the  primary  goal  of  your 
business  is  to  provide  your  customers  with  quality 
products  at  the  least  possible  cost  on  a continuing 
basis.  To  achieve  this  goal,  you  need  to  develop  a 
statement  of  your  company  policy  and  it  needs  to  be  in 
writing.  An  example  from  the  world  of  sports  will 
show  how  and  why  such  a statement  is  necessary. 

In  the  July,  1977,  issue  of  the  Personnel  Journal 
W.H.  Mobley  has  an  article  titled  “Where  Have  All 
The  Golfers  Gone?”  In  it,  he  claims  that  businesses’ 
success  would  almost  be  assured  if  they  would  pro- 
vide employees  with  the  clear  goals,  direction,  and 
challenging  incentives  the  game  of  golf  does.  He 
points  out  that  most  people  who  play  golf  take  a liking 
to  the  game.  They  like  it  for  many  reasons  - the 
exercise  they  get,  the  comraderie,  but,  probably  most 
importantly,  the  challenge  it  presents  and  the  fact  that 
they  are  involved  in  setting  the  goals.  The  overall  goal 
of  ^e  game  is  very  simple:  to  put  a little  ball  in  a 


series  of  holes  (cups)  in  as  few  strokes  as  possible. 

But  players  get  to  set  their  own  goals  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  strokes  needed  to  finish  the  game.  A really 
good  golfer  will  strive  to  shoot  par  or  better,  while 
beginners  will  probably  be  satisfied  with  any  score 
lower  than  the  one  they  had  in  their  last  game. 

Players  are  provided  clear  directions  for  reaching 
their  goal.  The  total  distance  of  the  course  is  given, 
which  allows  them  to  estimate  how  long  it  will  take  to 
play  a game.  A marker  on  each  tee  shows  the  distance 
to  the  cup  and  gives  the  par  for  that  hole.  This  helps 
the  player  decide  which  club  to  use.  A flag  is  placed  in 
each  cup  to  help  the  player  locate  its  position  on  the 
green.  Thus,  right  from  the  time  the  players  tee  up  on 
the  first  hole,  they  know  what  they  are  shooting  for, 
how  to  get  there,  and  they  are  given  a standard  against 
which  to  measure  their  performance. 

Mobley’s  comparison  shows  the  importance  of 
having  a written  statement  of  your  company  policy. 
Without  it,  your  employees  will  be  like  golfers  who 
lack  the  aids  which  tell  them  where  the  flags  are,  how 
far  they  are  from  the  green,  and  what  par  is.  Lacking 
information  on  what  their  jobs  are,  what  standard  of 
performance  is  expected,  and  how  it  will  be  measured 
and  supervised  will  cause  confusion  for  your  employ- 
ees. Such  confusion  can  have  consequences  such  as: 

• poor  quality  goods  and  services, 

• substandard  employee  performance, 

• low  employee  morale,  and 

• increased  errors,  which  result  in  more  accidents, 
waste,  damage,  and  higher  costs. 
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Preparing  Your  Policy  Statement 

The  first  step  in  preparing  your  policy  statement  is  to 
determine  what  your  policies  are.  You  must  decide: 

• what  your  personal  goals  for  the  business  are, 

• what  means  you  will  use  to  achieve  these  goals, 
and 

• how  responsibility  for  achieving  them  will  be 
assigned  and  supervised. 

When  you  have  clearly  in  mind  what  your  policies 
are,  you  need  to  put  them  in  a form  which  will  let  your 
employees  and  customers  know  what  they  are.  This 
will  require  a written  statement,  and  it  should  include: 

• the  overall  goal  for  your  business, 

• your  responsibilities  for  achieving  it, 

• your  employees’  responsibilities  for  achieving  it 

• how  performance  will  be  measured,  and 

• how  accountability  for  performance  will  be 
supervised. 

A Sample  Policy  Statement 

Assuming  you  are  in  the  grapple  grommet  business, 
this  is  what  your  statement  of  company  policy  might 
look  like: 

GRAPPLE  GROMMET  CO.  LTD. 
COMPANY  POLICY 

Grapple  Grommet’s  overall  goal  is  to  provide  its  customers 
with  the  best  possible  product  for  grapple  grommeting  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost,  and  do  so  on  a continuing  basis.  To  the  extent 
we  achieve  this  goal,  we  will  maintain  our  customers’  loyalty,  the 
business  will  prosper,  and  our  jobs  will  be  secure. 

We  consider  our  employees  to  be  our  most  valuable  asset,  and 
are  committed  to  doing  whatever  is  necessary  to  make  each  one  a 
productive  team  member.  This  includes  supplying  them  with  the 
proper  equipment  and  materials  to  perform  their  work  safely  in  a 
healthy  atmosphere.  To  this  end,  we  will  maintain  the  same  high 
quality  in  our  health  and  safety  standards  as  we  do  in  the  products 
we  supply  our  customers. 

We  expect  all  connected  with  our  business  to  be  guided  by  the 
following  basic  principles: 

- Everyone  is  expected  to  contribute  to  maintaining  and  improv- 
ing standards  of  quality.  This  includes  both  work  performance 
and  suggestions  for  improving  any  aspect  of  the  product’s 
quality  or  customer  acceptability. 

- Everyone  is  encouraged  to  participate  in  the  development  of  the 
most  effective  and  efficient  procedures  for  specific  jobs.  Sug- 
gestions for  the  development  of  new  procedures  or  changes  to 
existing  ones  are  welcome. 


- All  employees  have  a responsibility  to  follow  proper  work 
procedures  and  ensure  all  others  present  at  the  work  site  are 
working  to  the  company’s  quality  and  safety  standards. 

- All  employees  will  be  adequately  trained  to  perform  their  work 
safely  and  to  company  quality  standards. 

- No  work  will  commence  or  continue  when  there  is  a possibility 
of  injury  to  an  employee,  damage  to  equipment  or  machinery,  or 
if  the  service  or  job  performed  will  lead  to  substandard  work. 

- Accidents,  scrap,  recalls,  equipment  and  machinery  damage, 
will  be  considered  symptoms  of  faults  in  the  work  system  which 
are  causing  losses  and  preventing  the  company  from  achieving 
its  goals. 

- It  is  management’s  intent  to  comply  with  and,  where  possible, 
improve  on  all  government-mandated  health  and  safety  require- 
ments. We  believe  our  responsibilities  do  not  end  where  the  law 
does. 

(Signed)  G.  Grommet 

Owner-Manager 

The  message  in  this  policy  statement  is  clear: 
employees  are  the  company’s  prime  resource.  Every- 
thing possible  will  be  done  to  assure  their  well-being, 
including  showing  proper  concern  for  their  health  and 
safety.  In  return,  diey  are  expected  to  help  the  com- 
pany achieve  its  goal  of  providing  a quality  product  to 
its  customers  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  on  a continu- 
ing basis.  The  statement  sets  forth  the  employer’s  and 
employees’  responsibilities,  and  it  provides  the  guid- 
ance needed  to  enable  the  employees  to  help  the 
company  achieve  this  goal. 

ENSURING  ACCOUNTABILITY 

Although  your  employees  are  accountable  to  you  for 
their  performance,  this  does  not  mean  they  will 
perform  as  you  want  them  to.  The  best  way  to  ensure 
satisfactory  performance  is  to  involve  them  in  the 
process  of  establishing  accountability.  To  do  this,  you 
first  have  to  make  sure  they  understand  the  company’s 
goals  and  their  responsibilities  for  helping  achieve 
them.  (This  is  where  the  written  statement  of  your 
company  policy  comes  in.)  Then  get  them  to  suggest 
how  they  would  carry  out  their  responsibilities, 
including  the  penalties  they  think  are  appropriate  for 
non-performance.  Discuss  their  suggestions  and  get 
their  agreement  as  to  which  will  be  incorporated  as 
part  of  your  company  policy.  When  you  establish  the 
rules  and  accountability  for  following  them  this  way, 
rather  than  dictating  them,  your  employees  are  much 
more  likely  to  take  responsibility  for  following  them. 
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GETTING  INVOLVED 

Many  otherwise  good  health  and  safety  programs  have 
failed  because  of  an  apparent  lack  of  owner-manager 
commitment  and  involvement.  You  should  take  every 
possible  opportunity  to  show  your  employees  that  you 
are  committed  to  good  health  and  safety  practices  by 
becoming  actively  involved  in  the  program.  Talk  to 
your  employees  about  your  health  and  safety  and  other 
loss  prevention  concerns.  Offer  your  suggestions  for 
improvements,  and  solicit  theirs.  Make  your  employ- 
ees feel  comfortable  about  coming  to  you  to  discuss 
their  concerns  (the  “open  door”  policy  is  a good  way 
to  do  this).  At  meetings,  make  sure  safety  is  discussed 
and  take  an  active  part  in  the  discussion.  If  you  have  a 
formal  quality  control  program,  make  safety  an 
integral  part  of  it,  rather  than  listing  it  as  a separate 
item  to  be  discussed  only  if  time  allows.  Remember, 
as  the  following  little  poem  explains,  your  employees 
will  judge  your  commitment  by  what  they  see  you 
actually  do,  not  what  you  have  said  or  written. 


PREACHIN' 

I’d  rather  see  a sermon 
Than  hear  one  any  day; 

I’d  rather  one  should  walk  with  me 
Than  merely  show  the  way; 

The  eye’s  a better  pupil 
And  more  willing  than  the  ear; 
Good  counsel  is  confusing. 

But  example's  always  clear. 
And  best  of  all  the  preachers 
Are  the  men  who  live  their  creeds; 
For  to  see  good  put  into  action 
Is  what  everybody  needs. 

I can  soon  learn  how  to  do  it. 

If  you  let  me  see  it  done; 

I can  watch  your  hands  in  action. 
But  your  tongue  too  fast  may  run; 
And  the  lectures  you  deliver 
May  be  very  fine  and  true. 

But  I’d  rather  get  my  lesson 
By  observing  what  you  do; 

For  I may  misunderstand  you 
And  the  high  advice  you  give. 
But  there’s  no  misunderstanding 
How  you  act  and  how  you  live. 

Anonymous 


MEASURING  YOUR 
COMMITMENT  AND 
INVOLVEMENT 

To  deteimine  the  extent  of  your  commitment  to,  and 
involvement  in,  health  and  safety,  read  the  questions 
in  the  following  list. 

1.  Do  you  set  realistic  goals,  assign  responsibilities 
and  hold  people  accountable  for  them? 

2.  Do  you  hold  yourself  accountable  for  all  your 
health  and  safety  responsibilities? 

3.  At  meetings,  is  health  and  safety  frequently 
discussed? 

4.  Are  your  employees  given  the  opportunity  to 
express  their  concerns? 

5.  Do  they  feel  comfortable  about  doing  this? 

6.  Do  you  follow  up  on  the  concerns  raised  by  your 
employees? 

7.  Do  you  promptly  attend  to  the  maintenance  of 
equipment  or  machinery  even  if  it  is  working  all 
right? 

8.  After  an  accident  investigation  do  you  follow  up 
on  the  preventative  actions  recommended? 

9.  Are  these  recommendations  given  a high  priority? 

10.  Do  you  enforce  the  use  of  proper  woik  proce- 
dures regardless  of  the  work  schedule? 

1 1.  Do  you  ensure  that  proper  procedures  are  re- 
viewed before  the  job  commences? 

12.  Do  you  discourage  shortcuts? 

13.  Do  you  make  sure  you  have  enough  staff  to 
handle  the  workload  without  incident? 

14.  Are  health  and  safety  concerns  considered  in 
budget  planning? 

15.  Do  you  take  an  active  role  in  all  aspects  of  your 
health  and  safety  program? 

NOTE:  This  is  not  a comprehensive  list.  It  should  be 
considered  only  an  indicator  of  your  commitment  to 
good  health  and  safety  practices. 

If  you  answered  “Yes”  to  all  of  these  questions, 
you  are  probably  very  committed  and  involved  in  your 
program.  If  you  couldn’t  answer  “Yes”  to  some  of 
them,  you  are  either  lacking  in  commitment  to  those 
specific  areas,  or  you  may  be  perceived  by  your 
employees  as  being  lacking.  In  either  case,  the  em- 
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ployees’  support  of  your  health  and  safety  program 
will  be  affected.  Also,  not  answering  “Yes”  could 
indicate  that  you  are  a passive  manager.  You  wait 
until  something  happens  and  then  you  react,  instead  of 
using  foresight  to  prevent  the  dangerous  situation  aris- 
ing. If  you  wish  to  avoid  potential  loss-creating 


situations,  you  will  have  to  change  the  circumstances 
that  prevented  you  from  answering  “Yes”  to  the 
question.  In  other  words,  you  need  to  be  fully  commit- 
ted and  demonstrate  your  commitment  by  being 
involved  in  all  aspects  of  your  health  and  safety 
program,  if  it  is  to  be  effective. 
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The  Employee 


door  was  always  open? 


In  the  early  days  of  the  industrial  revolution,  employ- 
ees were  called  "hands”  because  they  were  hired  to 
do  physical  work.  Lacking  an  education,  they  were 
expected  to  do  what  the  boss  told  them  without 
question. 


EMPLOYEE  INVOLVEMENT 

There  was  a very  rigid  class-based  organizational 
strueture  in  which  everyone  knew  their  place  and  was 
expected  to  keep  it.  As  in  the  army,  the  “troops”  didn’t 
mix  with  the  “officers”.  It  was  believed  that  too  close 
a personal  relationship  threatened  management’s 
control.  Allowing  employees  a say  in  how  their  work 
was,  or  should  be,  done  was  unthinkable;  this  was 
strictly  a managerial  responsibility.  This  was  particu- 
larly true  when  assessing  employee  performance  or 
administering  discipline. 

With  the  development  of  labour-saving  (actually, 
labour-enhancing)  devices  and  a rising  level  of  educa- 
tion, the  “me  boss,  you  worker”  style  of  management 
has  become  obsolete.  Wise  managers  arc  recognizing 
that  employees  can  make  a major  contribution  to  the 
improvement  of  business  operations.  Only  with 
employee  involvement  and  participation  can  you  get 
correct  answers  to  these  two  key  questions: 
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1 . What  part  of  the  poor  performance  is  due  to  the 
way  the  system  for  doing  the  work  has  been  set 
up? 

2.  What  part  of  the  poor  performance  is  due  to  the 
way  the  employees  work  under  the  system? 

To  get  the  involvement  needed,  you  must  have 
good,  open  lines  of  communication. 

COMMUNICATION 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  employees  say  after  an 
accident  “I  knew  that  was  going  to  happen  some  day”, 
or  “We’ve  complained  about  that  but  it  did  no  good”. 
Perhaps  you’ve  been  lucky  and  there  has  been  no  need 
for  such  comments.  But  if  you  have  heard  them,  you 
should  realize  they  are  a sign  of  poor  communication. 
They  show  that  employees  have  been  aware  of  poten- 
tial accident-causing  situations  that  you  didn’t  Imow 
about.  Your  problem  is  not  whether  they  didn’t  tell 
you  about  them,  or  whether  they  tried  to  tell  you  and 


you  didn’t  listen.  Your  real  problem  is  a lack  of 
communication. 

Effective  communication  is  not  something  that  can 
be  developed  simply  by  reading  about  it.  Nor  can  it  be 
developed  by  dictatorial  management  or  by  govern- 
ment legislation.  As  an  article  in  Fortune  magazine 
titled  “Is  Anybody  Listening”  put  it,  “Without  mutual 
trust  there  can  be  no  communication.”  But  if  you  want 
mutual  trust,  you  and  your  employees  must  have 
common  goals  and  objectives.  You  must  also  develop 
mutual  respect  for  the  contribution  each  of  you  can 
make  in  setting  and  achieving  these  goals. 

Meeting  with  your  employees  on  a regular  basis  is 
one  of  the  best  ways  of  developing  the  kind  of  rela- 
tionship needed  for  good  communication.  Some 
businesses  have  been  required  by  law  to  hold  joint 
work-site  health  and  safety  meetings.  More  recently, 
the  idea  of  expanding  the  subject  matter  discussed  to 
include  anything  which  affects  the  quality  of  the 
goods  or  services  produced  is  gaining  popularity.  This 
approach,  sometimes  referred  to  as  a quality  circle,  is 
proving  to  be  an  excellent  way  of  developing  and 
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maintaining  effective  communication.  As  such,  it  is 
one  you  should  consider  instituting.  The  following  list 
of  “do’s  and  don’t  s’’  will  give  you  a good  idea  of  the 
points  to  be  considered  when  using  this  approach.  If 
you  wish  more  information,  consult  a good  library. 

Tips  on  Developing  Good  Communications 
Through  Meetings 

1.  Encourage  all  employees  to  participate,  but  do  not 
force  them.  If  your  employees  belong  to  a union, 
get  it  to  help  encourage  them  to  participate. 

Forced  participation  destroys  the  mutual  trust  you 
are  trying  to  establish. 

2.  Use  your  first  meeting  to  explain  the  approach. 
State  your  objectives  in  holding  the  meetings, 
what  you  hope  you  and  the  employees  will  ac- 
complish, and  that  you  want  them  to  contribute 
their  ideas  freely  and  openly. 

3.  Identify  topics  which  will  be  “off  limits’’,  such  as 
wages,  benefits,  and  grievances.  This  prevents 


your  meetings  from  turning  into  “bitch  sessions’’. 

4.  Other  than  off-limit  topics,  encourage  discussion 
of  any  subject  which  affects  the  quality  of  your 
product.  Including  health  and  safety  issues  on  a 
regular  basis  is  a good  way  to  develop  awareness 
of  their  importance. 

5.  Encourage  suggestions  for  topics  to  be  discussed 
at  future  meetings. 

6.  Hold  meetings  only  when  there  is  something 
worthwhile  to  discuss.  A meeting  with  nothing 
specific  to  discuss  wastes  everyone’s  time  and  dis- 
courages future  attendance. 

7.  Encourage  employees  to  ask  for  a meeting  if  they 
feel  there  is  something  important  to  discuss. 

8.  Do  not  hold  meetings  on  your  employees’  per- 
sonal time  Gunch  breaks,  or  outside  of  normal 
working  hours).  You  will  find  that  the  benefit 
your  business  derives  from  the  ideas  developed 
during  the  meetings  will  more  than  offset  the 
value  of  the  production  or  sales  you  lose  by  hold- 
ing them  during  working  hours. 
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9.  Do  not  let  your  meetings  get  too  big.  If  there  are 
more  than  10  employees  who  want  to  participate, 
divide  them  into  groups  of  fewer  than  10  and  hold 
a separate  meeting  for  each  group. 

10.  Do  not  use  the  meetings  as  a means  of  shifting 
your  managerial  responsibilities  to  your  employ- 
ees or  for  avoiding  and  delaying  making  difficult 
decisions.  This  displays  a lack  of  leadership  and 
will  make  it  harder  for  you  to  run  your  business. 

11.  Attend  every  meeting  and  participate  in  the 
discussions. 

12.  Do  not  use  your  position  as  boss  to  dominate  the 
meeting.  If  you  do,  your  employees  will  not  give 
frank  and  honest  opinions. 

13.  Chair  the  meeting  yourself  or  appoint  an  em- 
ployee who  has  the  ability  to  run  a meeting. 

14.  Take  brief  minutes  of  the  meeting,  noting  the 
topics  covered  and  any  important  conclusions 
reached.  Provide  copies  of  the  minutes  to  all  em- 
ployees. 


15.  Do  not  allow  the  meeting  to  concentrate  on 
identifying  problems.  Always  have  the  members 
look  for  possible  solutions  as  well. 

16.  Follow  up  on  suggested  solutions.  If  they  turn  out 
to  be  unworkable,  provide  an  explanation. 

17.  Make  sure  your  meetings  have  some  direction. 
Develop  an  agenda  and  stick  to  it.  Otherwise,  time 
is  wasted  discussing  unimportant  subjects. 

18.  Start  and  end  your  meetings  on  time.  If  the  dis- 
cussion is  not  finished  when  it’s  time  to  end  the 
meeting,  schedule  another  meeting  and  continue  it 
then. 

Using  this  approach,  you  can  prevent  little  prob- 
lems or  irritations  from  escalating  into  major  frustra- 
tions. It  also  will  help  develop  the  team  spirit  you 
need  if  you  are  to  be  successful  in  making  the  changes 
every  business  must  undergo  if  it  is  to  remain  com- 
petitive in  today’s  global  economy. 


Employees  must  not  only  take  care  to  protect  their  own 
health  and  sctfety  but  also  others  present  at  the  work  site. 
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LEGISLATED  HEALTH  AND 
SAFETY  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF 
EMPLOYEES 

The  fact  that  your  legislated  responsibilities  cannot  be 
delegated  to  others  does  not  mean  that  your  employees 
have  no  responsibilities  for  their  health  and  safety. 
They  do.  In  fact,  a number  of  worker-related  responsi- 
bilities are  legislated  under  the  Occupational  Health 
and  Safety  Act 

Some  of  the  most  important  responsibilities  for 
employees  in  the  Act  are: 

• Employees  must  take  care  to  protect  their  own 
health  and  safety  and  that  of  others  working  at  the 
work  site, 

• Employees  must  cooperate  with  the  employer  to 
protect  the  health  and  safety  of  themselves,  other 
workers,  and  others  who  may  be  present  at  the  work 
site. 

The  use  of  hard  hats  and  safety  boots  on  the  job 
site  is  an  example  of  shared  responsibility.  You  make 
the  rule  that  these  safety  items  must  be  worn  at  all 
times,  but  it  is  the  employees’  responsibility  to  wear 
them.  If  they  see  anyone  on  the  site  not  wearing  this 
equipment,  they  are  obligated  to  tell  the  offender  of 
the  rule  and  tell  you  of  the  offence. 

Refusing  to  Work 

Employees  are  also  legally  responsible  for  refusing  to 
work  if  the  work  poses  an  “imminent  danger’’  to  them 
or  to  other  workers.  (Note:  “imminent  danger”  means 
any  danger  they  would  not  normally  work  under  or 
any  danger  which  is  unusual  for  their  Job).  If  any  of 
your  employees  refuse  to  work,  they  are  required  to 
notify  you  promptly  and  explain  the  reasons  for 
refusing.  You  are  then  required  to  investigate  and,  if  a 
problem  does  exist,  correct  it.  For  example,  suppose 
you  told  an  employee  to  operate  a potentially  danger- 
ous piece  of  equipment.  Unless  properly  trained,  this 
employee  is  obligated  to  refuse  to  operate  it.  In  this 
case,  you  could  either  make  sure  the  employee  gets 
the  proper  training  or  let  another  employee  who  has 
been  trained  do  the  work. 

An  employee  who  refuses  to  work  where  there  is 
imminent  danger  or  who  refuses  to  break  any  of  the 
Occupational  Health  and  Safety  legislation  cannot  be 
fired  or  disciplined.  In  most  cases  of  refusal,  the 
problem  can  be  worked  out  by  you  and  your  em- 
ployee. However,  if  you  need  help,  contact  the  nearest 


Alberta  Occupational  Health  and  Safety  Office.  The 
address  and  phone  numbers  for  these  offices  are  listed 
at  the  back  of  this  booklet.  Also,  if  you  want  a more 
detailed  explanation  of  the  legislation,  you  can  refer  to 
sections  27  and  28  of  the  Occupational  Health  and 
Safety  Act. 

EMPLOYEE  MOTIVATION 

Every  year  thousands  of  work  site  accidents  occur 
because  workers  either  are  not  aware  of  their  health 
and  safety  responsibilities  or  fail  to  carry  them  out. 
You  can  make  your  employees  aware  of  their  respon- 
sibilities, but  how  do  you  make  sure  they  carry  them 
out?  Your  employees  bring  a wide  range  of  experience 
and  attitudes  to  their  work.  And  they  may  or  may  not 
be  motivated  to  work  safely.  Even  if  you  purchase  and 
maintain  the  proper  equipment  and  train  them  prop- 
erly, they  still  may  not  work  safely.  Yet  you  run  the 
risk  of  costly  accidents  and  errors  if  they  don’t. 

Getting  them  to  work  safely  can  be  difficult,  but  it  is 
worth  your  time  and  effort  to  try.  Some  practical 
advice  on  how  to  deal  with  employee  motivation, 
attitudes,  and  behaviour  follows: 

How  often  have  you  said  or  heard  one  of  the 
following? 

• Workers  today  are  lazy,  apathetic,  careless  rebel- 
lious, and  simply  no  longer  take  orders. 

• If  you  want  the  Job  done  right,  you  have  to  do  it 
yourself. 

• If  I stood  by  the  door  at  quitting  time.  I’d  get 
trampled  by  my  employees  rushing  out. 

These  and  similar  statements  have  been  made  by 
owner-managers  who  feel  they  are  the  only  people 
interested  in  working.  If  you  have  ever  felt  like  this, 
you  are  not  alone.  At  one  time  or  another,  every 
owner-manager  has  been  frustrated  by  employees’ 
lack  of  interest  in  their  work.  You  provide  them  with  a 
Job,  decent  pay,  good  benefits,  a clean  and  attractive 
workplace,  and  the  proper  equipment;  but  they  still 
don’t  want  to  work.  To  make  matters  worse,  you 
know  you  could  do  their  Job  right  if  only  you  had  the 
time.  What  more  could  they  possibly  want  from  you? 

You  did  your  best  to  make  sure  the  employee  had 
the  proper  qualifications  and  training.  Your  equipment 
and  machinery  were  properly  designed  and  main- 
tained. Yet  the  injury  still  occurred.  In  other  words,  al- 
though the  employee  knew  how  to  do  the  work  and 
had  the  right  equipment  to  do  it,  there  was  still  an  ac- 
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cident.  If  you  are  faced  with  this  situation,  your 
problem  is  probably  poor  employee  motivation. 

The  methods  you  use  to  motivate  your  employees 
have  a big  influence  on  how  they  perform.  A look  at 
some  of  the  methods  often  used  will  show  how  they 
affect  performance. 

A.  Discipline 

When  employees  do  not  behave  the  way  you  want 
them  to,  your  first  reaction  may  be  to  punish  the  poor 
performer.  Before  you  do,  stop  and  reconsider.  As 
boss,  you  have  the  power  to  fine,  suspend,  or  even  fire 
the  offender.  But  if  you  do,  both  the  poor  performer 
and  your  other  employees  will  pay  more  attention  to 
the  consequences  of  your  anger  than  to  its  cause.  As  a 
result,  not  only  may  the  performance  not  improve,  it 
may  get  worse.  This  form  of  discipline  at  best  offers  a 
temporary  “fix”  to  poor  employee  behaviour.  It  does 
not  provide  a lasting  solution. 


The  way  to  use  discipline  to  improve  performance 
is  to  have  employees  discipline  themselves.  How  this 
can  be  done  is  explained  under  the  heading  “Ensuring 
Accountability”  in  the  chapter  on  Management  Re- 
sponsibilities. If  you  have  instituted  the  policy  de- 
scribed there,  your  employees  will  have  agreed  in 
advance  what  their  responsibilities  are  and  what  disci- 
plinary measures  are  appropriate  for  non-performance. 
Then,  if  employee  performance  is  not  up  to  standard, 
you  should  first  call  their  attention  to  its  shortcomings 
and  discuss  how  it  can  be  improved.  If  it  is  not  im- 
proved, you  should  then  impose  the  agreed-upon 
discipline.  This  approach  makes  the  use  of  discipline 
supportive  of  good  performance  rather  than  detrimen- 
tal to  it. 

If  you  have  a piece  of  machinery  or  some  equip- 
ment which  is  not  working  properly,  you  try  to  fix  it. 
Only  if  it  can’t  be  fixed  do  you  get  rid  of  it.  Since  your 
employees  are  more  important  to  the  survival  of  your 
business,  shouldn’t  you  treat  them  the  same  way? 
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B.  Posters  and  Slogans 

In  attempting  to  get  employees  to  perform  safely,  you 
may  have  used  posters  or  slogans  to  motivate  them. 
This  method  has  been  used  by  many  companies, 
particularly  big  ones.  Unfortunately,  the  evidence 
shows  none  of  these  approaches  have  been  very 
effective  in  motivating  employees.  More  often  than 
not,  safety  posters  are  very  general  and  show  only 
what  not  to  do,  or  depict  the  consequences  of  careless- 
ness. They  rarely  provide  instruction  or  new  knowl- 
edge that  is  “site-specific”  (that  is,  which  relates  to 
your  work  site).  Some  examples  of  poor  slogans  are: 


• Be  Careful 

• Safety  First 

• Be  Safe 

• Think  Safe 

• A Clean  Shop  Is  A Safe  Shop 

Posters  and  slogans  attract  attention  when  first 
displayed,  but  the  effect  soon  wears  off.  As  the  old 
saying  puts  it,  “Familiarity  breeds  contempt.”  How- 
ever, there  is  one  slogan  whose  message  you  should 
heed: 

Slogans  and  sloganeering  do  not  motivate  employees 
to  change  their  behaviour— good  management  does. 
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C.  Incentives  and  Awards 

This  is  another  form  of  employee  motivation  you 
may  have  tried.  The  usual  method  is  to  give  prizes 
or  plaques  to  employees  or  groups  who  have  not  had 
any  lost-time  accidents  over  a specified  period  of 
time.  As  with  slogans  and  posters,  there  is  little 
evidence  that  incentives  and  awards  are  an  effective 
way  of  promoting  long-term  improvement  in  em- 
ployee performance.  What  they  may  do  is  increase 
employee  awareness  of  the  fact  a program  is  being 
launched.  They  can  also  serve  to  show  employees 
that  you  have  a concern  for  their  health  and  safety. 

Additionally,  prizes  or  plaques  can  serve  as  re- 
wards for  good  behaviour.  But  they  do  little  to  moti- 
vate employees  to  take  an  interest  in  improving 
health  and  safety  practices,  such  as  calling  attention 
to  unsafe  working  conditions.  A safety  award  is 
probably  the  last  thing  on  the  employee’s  mind 
when  deciding  whether  to  do  the  job  safely  or  take  a 


shortcut  and  risk  an  accident.  Also,  because  awards 
often  recognize  the  desired  behaviour  long  after  the 
fact,  they  lose  much  of  their  impact.  Their  effect, 
therefore,  in  terms  of  motivating  employees  to  work 
safely,  usually  lasts  about  as  long  as  it  takes  to  make 
the  presentation. 

In  some  instances  incentives  and  awards  can 
even  have  a negative  effect.  Since  reporting  an 
injury  or  accident  will  disqualify  that  person  or 
group,  the  injured  employee  may  decide  to  not 
report  it.  By  continuing  to  work,  such  a person  risks 
possible  further  injury  to  themselves,  to  other 
workers,  and  serious  damage  to  machinery  and 
equipment.  Then,  too,  if  employees  think  the  pro- 
gram is  being  administered  unfairly,  this  also  can 
have  a negative  effect.  In  fact,  it  can  even  lead  to 
hostility  among  employees.  If  the  purpose  of  giving 
awards  and  incentives  is  to  motivate  employees  to 
work  safely,  they  rarely  justify  the  time,  effort,  and 
money  spent  on  them. 
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Training,  knowledge,  skill,  and  close  personal 
attention  are  needed  to  deal  with  employee  attitudes. 


D.  What  Really  Motivates  Employees  to 
Perform  Safely 

Most  management  schools  now  agree  that  the  meth- 
ods so  far  described  have  a positive  effect  on  health 
and  safety  practices  when  there  is  already  a high 
level  of  employee  motivation.  If  your  employees  are 
well  aware  of  the  importance  of  good  health  and 
safety  practices,  these  methods  can  help  maintain 
their  awareness.  But  if  they  don’t  realize  how  impor- 
tant good  practices  are,  these  methods  will  do  little 
to  develop  or  increase  their  safety  consciousness. 

In  recent  years,  much  has  been  learned  about 
human  motivation.  Studies  show  that  if  you  want 
your  employees  to  improve  their  performance,  you 
should  give  them  a say  in  how  their  work  is  done,  let 
them  know  it  is  important,  and  give  them  a pat  on 
the  back  when  they  perform  well.  Praising  the 
behaviour  you  want  rather  than  criticizing  unsatis- 
factory behaviour  will  help  assure  you  get  the 
performance  you  want — ^honey  does  draw  more  flies 
than  vinegar. 


EMPLOYEE  ATTITUDES 

Your  employees’  attitudes  toward  you  and  their 
work  will  affect  the  way  they  behave  on  the  job. 
Their  attitudes  can  make  your  job  easy  or  frustrat- 
ing. An  employee  with  a good  attitude  will  cooper- 
ate with  you,  but  an  employee  with  a poor  attitude 
will  tend  to  resent  you.  This  resentment  can  lead  to 
indifference  and  disagreement.  An  unhappy  em- 
ployee will  gripe  about  the  way  you  manage,  and 
reject  your  ideas  without  good  reason. 

The  list  of  ways  poor  employee  attitudes  can  cost 
you  money  is  almost  endless.  They  can  show  up  as: 

• poor  product  quality, 

• below  average  output, 

• high  absenteeism, 

• high  personnel  turnover, 

• late  arrival,  too  long  lunch  or  other  breaks,  and 
leaving  work  early, 

• theft  of  supplies, 

• customer  complaints, 

• abuse  of  equipment  and  materials,  and 

• accidents. 
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How  many  times  have  you  said  “I’ve  got  to  change 
that  employee’s  attitude’’?  Probably  more  than  once. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  not  much  that  you  can  do  to 
change  it  quickly.  Attitudes  are  formed  over  many 
years  and  take  a long  time  to  change.  They  are  formed 
by  personal  experiences  or  by  the  experiences  of 
others.  Take  the  use  of  personal  protective  equipment 
for  example.  At  some  time  in  the  past,  an  employee 
may  have  found  it  frustrating  to  use.  Perhaps  it  fit 
poorly,  making  it  uncomfortable  to  wear.  Or  maybe 
using  it  made  it  more  difficult  for  the  employee  to  do 
the  work.  From  these  kinds  of  experiences,  the  em- 
ployee can  develop  negative  attitudes  to  all  forms  of 
personal  protective  equipment.  Other  employees, 
although  lacking  the  same  experience,  may  adopt  the 
same  negative  attitude.  Obviously,  this  can  make  it 
difficult  for  you  to  motivate  them  to  wear  it.  Because 
you  are  the  boss  and  have  the  power  to  insist  that  they 
wear  it,  they  possibly  will.  But  their  negative  attitude 
may  not  have  changed.  Hence,  as  a result,  they  will 
probably  discard  it  as  soon  as  they  can  do  so  without 
you  noticing.  And  it  is  attitudes  like  this  which  lead  to 
accidents. 

When  your  employees  come  to  work  for  you,  they 
bring  with  them  a “package”  of  all  the  attitudes 
they’ve  developed  from  past  experiences.  Most  of 
these  attitudes  are  firmly  fixed  and  will  be  hard  to 
change.  In  fact,  it  is  human  nature  to  resist  change. 
Fortunately,  attitudes  and  behaviour  are  closely 
connected,  and  behaviour  is  not  as  hard  to  change.  If 
you  can  change  your  employees’  behaviour,  you  will 
probably  change  their  attitude  as  well.  But  to  change 
anyone’s  behaviour,  you  need  to  know  what  makes 
them  behave  the  way  they  do. 


EMPLOYEE  BEHAVIOUR 

Employees  are  constantly  making  decisions  while  they 
work:.  These  decisions  will  affect  the  way  their  work  is 
performed,  its  quality,  and  whether  or  not  it  is  done 
safely.  The  decision  they  make  depends  on  which 
choice  they  believe  is  the  correct  one.  It  will  be 
influenced  by  what  they  have  learned  from  their  past 
experience,  how  they  have  done  the  work  in  the  past, 
and  whether  or  not  they  have  benefitted  from  doing 
the  work  in  a specific  way.  Here  are  some  examples  of 
the  choices  they  might  look  at  in  making  a decision 
about  how  they  will  do  the  work: 

• Should  I take  the  time  to  do  the  job  right,  or  “cut 


comers”  and  have  more  time  on  my  break? 

• Should  I get  a longer  ladder,  or  can  I reach  that  box 
by  standing  on  the  top  rung  of  this  ladder? 

• Should  I wear  my  respirator,  or  leave  it  off  because 
it’s  uncomfortable  in  this  hot  weather? 

• Should  I get  the  forklift  to  move  this  box,  or  can 
I carry  it  that  short  distance  by  myself? 

In  every  case,  the  wrong  choice  can  cost  you 
money  and/or  lost  production  time. 

Some  common  causes  of  unsafe  employee  behav- 
iour are: 

• lack  of  training  or  improper  training, 

• unsafe  behaviour  is  not  corrected, 

• unsafe  behaviour  is  rewarded, 

• work  schedule  does  not  allow  for  enough  time  to  do 
the  work  safely, 

• personal  problems, 

• ill  health, 

• alcohol  or  drug  abuse,  or 

• resentment  of  arbitrary  management. 

There  are  a number  of  ways  unsafe  behaviour  can 
be  rewarded  or  reinforced.  For  example,  employees 
can  be  praised  for  getting  their  work  done  fast  even 
though  they  took  potentially  dangerous  shortcuts  to  do 
so.  Similarly,  if  they’re  given  extra  time  off  or  ex- 
tended bre^s  when  they  finish  a job  early  even 
though  they  ignored  safety  procedures.  Peer  pressure 
to  get  the  job  done  without  regard  to  safety  procedures 
can  also  lead  to  unsafe  behaviour. 

Your  own  behaviour  has  a very  strong  influence  on 
your  employees’  behaviour.  What  you  personally  do 
about  health  and  safety  influences  it  far  more  than 
what  you  say.  If  you  don’t  follow  the  procedures 
you’ve  established,  why  should  they? 

In  deciding  what  you  can  do  to  promote  safe 
behaviour,  consider  the  message  in  this  question: 
“Why  is  there  never  enough  time  or  money  to  do  the 
job  right,  but  they’re  always  available  to  correct 
mistakes?”  One  of  the  most  important  things  you  can 
do  to  promote  safe  behaviour  is  to  eliminate  the 
obstacles  which  stand  in  its  way.  For  example,  design- 
ing the  job  so  it  can  be  done  safely.  If  lifting  heavy 
objects  is  causing  back  problems  for  your  employees, 
there  are  several  ways  you  can  deal  with  this  problem. 
You  can  design  the  job  so: 

• no  lifting  is  required, 

• the  objects  to  be  lifted  are  not  so  heavy,  or 

• the  lifting  is  done  by  a machine. 
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Water  (praise)  the  performance  you  want  to  grow. 


Other  examples  of  ways  to  promote  safe  behaviour 

are: 

• Praising  safe  acts  or  behaviour.  The  more  you  do 
this,  the  less  unsafe  behaviour  you  will  have  to  deal 
with. 

• Insisting  that  safe  procedures  be  used  at  all  times.  If 
you  find  your  employees  ignoring  them,  insist  that 
they  do  their  work  properly. 

• Setting  a good  example  by  showing  your  employees 
how  to  do  the  job  safely.  If  they’ve  forgotten,  show 
them  again.  A little  patience  here  will  pay  big  divi- 
dends over  time. 

• Using  a checklist,  identify  the  areas  you  both  need 
to  work  on  so  your  employees  will  be  encouraged  to 
work  in  a safe  manner. 


SAFE  BEHAVIOUR  CHECKLIST 

Here  is  a sample  checklist  which  will  show  you  how 
well  you’re  doing  in  encouraging  your  employees  to 
work  safely.  If  you  can  answer  “Yes”  to  every  ques- 
tion, you  probably  do  not  have  a problem  motivating 
them.  But  if  you  can’t  answer  “Yes”  to  any  of  them, 
this  is  where  you  need  to  make  some  changes. 

1.  Do  you  compliment  your  employees  on  their  safe 


behaviour  more  often  than  you  criticize  them  for 
unsafe  behaviour? 

2.  Do  you  acknowledge  safe  behaviour  immediately 
(or  as  soon  as  possible  after  you  see  it  or  it  has 
been  called  to  your  attention)? 

3.  Do  you  use  rewards  or  recognition  which  employ- 
ees respond  to,  such  as  praise  for  doing  things 
right? 

4.  Does  the  speed  of  production  or  your  delivery 
promise  allow  time  for  your  employees  to  work 
safely? 

5.  Does  your  management  style  foster  peer  group 
pressure  to  work  safely? 

6.  When  you  assign  work,  do  you  consider  the 
differences  in  your  employees’  training  and 
experience  (do  you  match  them  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  job)? 

7.  Is  the  job  designed  so  that  it  is  at  least  as  quick 
and  easy  to  do  it  safely  as  it  is  to  do  it  unsafely? 

8.  Is  the  safe  performance  of  work  a factor  in  the 
appraisal  of  the  employees’  overall  performance? 

9.  Do  you  comment  on,  and  correct,  unsafe  behav- 
iour as  soon  as  you  are  aware  of  it? 

10.  Do  your  personal  work  habits  set  a good  example 
for  your  employees  to  follow? 

11.  Are  your  efforts  to  promote  safe  behaviour 
consistent? 
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Employee  Training 
and  Development 


In  business  as  in  sports,  training  pays  ojf. 


Health  and  safety  training  should  always  be  an 
integral  part  of  any  training  you  do  with  respect  to  the 
production  or  servicing  of  your  products.  This  helps 
assure  that  your  employees  are  made  aware  of  the 
importance  of  good  health  and  safety  practices. 


INTRODUCTION 

This  chapter  of  the  Manual  provides  the  information 
you  need  to  have  a practical,  cost-effective  training 
program. 

Under  Occupational  Health  and  Safety  legislation, 
you  are  legally  required  to  be  sure  your  employees  are 
properly  trained  to  do  their  job.  If  a worker  is  not 
already  trained,  or  has  not  been  trained  to  work  safely 
at  your  specific  work  site,  you  must  invest  the  time 
and  money  to  train  them. 

As  a small  business  owner,  you  need  to  be  sure  that 
you  get  full  value  for  your  training  dollars.  When  you 
are  considering  training  as  a solution  to  health  and 
safety  problems,  it  is  important  to  have  a close  look  at 
the  problem.  Will  training  get  rid  of  the  problem  or 
are  other  solutions  called  for?  For  example,  training 
cannot  make  up  for  bad  equipment.  Also  taking  a 
good  look  at  the  problem  will  help  you  to  better 
identify  the  specific  training  needed. 
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Once  you  have  identified  your  training  needs,  you 
should  look  for  the  best,  most  cost-effective  way  of 
training  to  meet  these  needs.  Alberta  Occupational 
Health  and  Safety  can  help  you  identify  what  training 
your  employees  need  and  how  you  might  best  provide 
it. 

After  the  training  has  been  done,  you  need  to  check 
to  be  sure  it  is  being  used  on  the  job.  If  it  isn’t  being 
used,  find  out  why.  This  follow-up  is  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  any  training  program.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
also  the  part  often  forgotten  even  though  the  lack  of 
follow-up  is  the  primary  cause  of  training  failure. 

Finally,  keep  accurate  records  of  any  training  your 
employees  have  received.  This  makes  it  easy  to  know 
when  refresher  training  may  be  needed.  Also,  these 
records  may  assist  you  in  providing  evidence  in  case 
there  is  a serious  accident. 

Mistakes  or  defects  which  affect  product  or  service 
quality  are  usually  quickly  spotted  and  corrected.  For 
example,  a mechanic  in  a small  service  station  who 
frequently  installs  the  wrong  parts  will  be  told  to 
either  improve  his  performance  or  be  fired.  Similarly, 
a secretary  whose  typed  letters  have  many  misspelled 
words  will  be  given  the  same  choice.  As  the  owner- 
manager  of  a small  business,  you  know  you  cannot 
afford  performance  that  adds  to  your  costs  and  reduces 
the  quality  of  your  product  or  service. 

But  accidents  also  can  be  very  costly.  Just  how 
costly  they  can  be  is  shown  in  the  Manual  chapter  on 
Controlling  Costs  by  Preventing  Losses.  Unfortu- 
nately, many  owner-managers  still  accept  the  cost  of 
accidents  as  a necessary  cost  of  doing  business.  They 
think  accidents  Just  happen.  Not  so:  accidents  are 
caused.  And  lack  of  training  is  one  of  the  primary  rea- 
sons for  accident-causing  employee  performance. 
Therefore,  an  effective  training  program  which  will 
help  eliminate  them  is  a good  investment. 

Each  employee  brings  to  the  job  his  or  her  unique 
“package”  of  attitudes,  knowledge,  skills,  and  inter- 
ests. Whether  the  employee  is  new  to  the  company  or 
to  the  specific  job,  this  “package”  has  a direct  effect 
on  the  way  the  work  gets  done.  For  example,  workers 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  24  account  for  about  25% 
of  job-related  injury  accidents.  One  of  the  reasons  for 
this  is  their  lack  of  concern  for  work-related  hazards. 
This,  in  turn,  is  due  partly  to  their  inexperience  and 
partly  to  a lack  of  proper  training  and  employee  job 
orientation.  In  your  own  best  interests,  you  need  to 
provide  a training  program  which  will  help  them  work 
safely. 


Training  is  costly,  whether  it  be  for  employees  just 
hired,  doing  work  that  is  new  to  them,  or  long-term 
employees  who  need  retraining.  But  the  cost  can  be 
kept  down  by  doing  the  right  things  and  doing  them 
right.  This  includes  such  things  as: 

• correctly  identifying  the  specific  need(s)  for 
training, 

• being  sure  the  training  material  is  suitable  for  your 
type  and  size  of  business, 

• checking  to  be  sure  the  training  is  making  the 
employees  safer  workers,  and 

• using  on-the-job  training. 


LEGAL  RESPONSIBILITIES 

As  owner-manager  of  a small  business,  you  have 
certain  legal  responsibilities  for  the  health  and  safety 
training  of  your  employees.  Here,  in  summary  form, 
are  some  of  the  most  important  of  these  training- 
related  responsibilities: 

Section  14(2)  of  the  General  Safety  Regulation 
requires  that  if  the  work  to  be  done  endangers  any 
worker,  the  employer  must  make  sure  it  is  done  only 
by  a competent  worker  if  the  worker  doing  it  is  not 
competent. 

NOTE:  a “competent  worker”  is  one  who  is  ade- 
quately qualified,  suitably  trained,  and  has  sufficient 
experience  to  safely  perform  the  work  without,  or  with 
only  a minimal  degree  of,  supervision. 

Section  14  further  states  that  if  you  have  been 
required  by  legislation  to  develop  any  codes  of  prac- 
tice or  other  procedures  for  doing  the  work,  you  must 
make  sure  all  employees  affected  by  such  procedures 
are  familiar  with  them  before  commencing  the  work. 
(A  “code  of  practice”  is  a specific  procedure  the 
government  requires  you  to  develop  and  follow  when 
undertaking  particular  activities,  such  as  using  a 
respirator  or  entering  a confined  space.)  The  Chemi- 
cal Hazards  Regulation  also  addresses  codes  of 
practice. 

It  is  important  to  note  also  that  where  a worker  is, 
or  may  be,  dependent  on  the  use  of  personal  protective 
equipment  or  other  equipment  for  his/her  health  or 
safety  the  employer  is  required  to  make  sure  the 
worker  is  trained  in  its  proper  use  and  limitations. 
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THE  TRAINING  PROCESS 

Determining  the  Need 

One  of  the  problems  with  training  is  that  it  can  be- 
come training  for  the  sake  of  training.  That  is,  it 
begins  for  no  good  reason,  has  no  specific  purpose, 
and  ends  with  no  positive  results.  Such  training  is  both 
costly  and  wasteful  of  everyone’s  time. 

If  you  have  a health  or  safety  problem,  the  follow- 
ing list  of  questions  will  help  you  decide  whether 
training  is  the  answer: 

1.  Could  the  problem  be  caused  by  something 
other  than  employee  performance? 

If  you  check  and  find  the  problem  is  caused  by  the 
equipment,  machinery,  or  materials  being  used, 
training  will  not  help  correct  it. 

2.  Does  the  employee  know  how  to  do  the  work 
safely? 

If  not,  training  is  needed. 

3.  Does  the  employee  have  the  necessary  skills 
and  ability  to  do  the  work  safely? 

If  employees  lack  the  mental  or  physical  ability  to 
do  the  work,  training  won’t  help  correct  the 
problem.  If  the  work  is  highly  technical,  the  prob- 


lem may  be  caused  by  the  employee’s  inability  to 
understand  how  to  do  it.  Or  the  poor  performance 
may  be  due  to  unsuitable  physical  characteristics 
such  as  strength,  muscular  co-ordination,  height, 
weight,  eyesight,  or  hearing.  Impaired  judgement 
due  to  alcohol  or  drug  abuse  can  also  cause  unsafe 
performance. 

4.  Does  the  employee  want  to  do  the  work? 

If  the  employee — for  whatever  reason — does  not 
want  to  do  the  work,  training  is  not  likely  to 
improve  performance.  (For  more  information  on 
attitudes  and  behaviour,  refer  to  The  Employee 
chapter  of  the  Manual.) 

5.  Can  the  work  be  simplified? 

The  need  for  training  can  be  reduced  or  eliminated 
if  the  job  can  be  changed  or  simplified  so  it 
requires  less  physical  effort  or  mental  ability. 

6.  Is  a complete  training  program  needed? 

If  the  employee  knows  how  to  do  the  work  but 
does  not  do  it  often,  regular  practice  or  refresher 
courses  may  be  all  that  is  needed.  Rescue  work 
which  requires  the  use  of  self-contained  breathing 
apparatus  would  be  an  example  of  such  a situ- 
ation. 
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Health  and  safety  training  has  a dual  purpose: 

• to  make  employees  aware  of  their  health  and  safety 
responsibilities  and  of  job-related  hazards,  and 

• provide  them  with  instruction  on  how  such  hazards 
can  be  avoided. 

If  you  do  have  a need  for  training,  you  should  first 
ask  yourself  exactly  what  you  expect  from  it.  This  is 
true  whether  you  will  do  the  training  yourself,  hire  a 
trainer,  or  send  the  employees  out  to  take  a course. 
Too  many  owner-managers  select  a training  program 
simply  because  they’re  interested  in  the  subject,  or 
because  it  has  been  cleverly  promoted.  By  doing  this, 
they  waste  valuable  time  and  money.  Don’t  make  this 
mistake! 

A good  way  to  make  sure  your  training  program 
will  be  useful  and  cost-effective  is  to  consider  what 
you  expect  of  your  employees  after  they’ve  been 
trained.  Your  answer  to  this  question  will  help  you 
determine  what  your  training  should  involve  and  how 
best  to  do  it. 


There  are  a wide  variety  of  methods  you  can  use  to 
meet  the  goal(s)  of  your  training  program.  For  in- 
house  training,  you  can: 

• hold  safety  meetings,  including  crew  meetings, 

• hold  pre-project  meetings, 

• provide  a lecture  to  your  employees, 

• show  them  slides  or  films, 

• provide  them  with  printed  materials  such  as 
pamphlets  and  safe  work  procedures,  or 

• provide  them  with  a computer-assisted  learning 
or  an  interactive  video  program. 

Alberta  Occupational  Health  and  Safety  can  help 
you  get  information  on  the  availability  of  the  people 
and  materials  you  will  need  for  these  training  meth- 
ods. 

No  two  jobs  have  identical  hazards.  Because  of 
this,  training  needs  will  vary  from  one  employer  to 
another.  In  fact,  the  needs  can  differ  even  among 
employees  doing  the  same  job.  Therefore,  wherever 
possible  you  should  personalize  your  training  rather 
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Follow  my  directions  and  you  can’t  miss  it .. . 


than  using  a generalized  or  “canned”  approach.  By 
doing  this,  your  training  can  be  accommodated  to  your 
employees’  learning  capacity,  interests,  natural  abili- 
ties, and  physical  limitations. 

Whatever  method  of  training  you  use,  be  aware 
that  procedures  which  seem  simple  to  you  may  not  be 
simple  to  your  employees.  This  is  especially  true  for 
new  employees.  As  shown  in  the  illustration,  many 
people  tend  to  say  they  understand  when,  in  fact,  they 
don’t.  We  hesitate  to  ask  questions  because  we’re 
afraid  we’ll  look  dumb  if  we  do. 

A good  rule  when  training  is  never  to  assume  the 
employees  understand  what’s  being  taught;  make  sure 


they  do.  Be  very  specific  when  telling  or  showing 
them  how  to  do  the  work,  and  then  ask  questions  to 
see  if  they  understand.  Better  yet,  have  them  actually 
do  the  woiic  so  you  can  see  how  well  they’ve  under- 
stood your  instruction.  Also,  whenever  possible,  have 
them  practice  under  supervision  before  doing  their 
work  on  their  own. 

Keep  a record  of  all  the  training  your  employees 
have  received.  This  will  make  it  much  easier  for  you 
to  know  when  refresher  training  is  needed.  Also,  if 
you  do  have  a serious  accident,  the  record  will  provide 
evidence  to  show  what  training  you  used. 
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Time  and  money  invested  in  training  is  wasted  unless 
the  training  is  used  on  the  job. 


APPLYING  THE  TRAINING 

This  illustration  shows  what  too  often  happens  after 
the  training  has  been  done:  it  is  not  applied  to  the  job. 
When  this  happens,  the  time  and  money  invested  in 
the  training  has  been  wasted.  For  training  to  be  effec- 
tive, the  employees’  behaviour  on  the  job  must  be 
consistent  with  what  they’ve  learned.  Don’t  assume 
that  it  is;  always  check  to  sec  that  the  training  is  being 
applied,  and  that  it  is  being  applied  correctly.  There 
are  many  reasons  why  it  may  not  be,  as  this  list  shows: 

1.  The  employees  don’t  see  how  the  training  applies 
to  their  work.  (This  shows  the  importance 

of  establishing  the  objective  before  choosing  the 
raining  method  or  materials.) 

2.  There  are  no  incentives  for  the  employees  to 
change  their  behaviour  in  accordance  with  what 
they  have  been  taught.  The  employee  must  see 
some  direct  personal  benefit  both  from  taking  the 
training  and  from  applying  it.  This  includes 
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such  things  as  promotions,  extra  paid  time  off,  pay 
raises,  and  public  recognition  by  way  of  a certifi- 
cate or  award.  Praise  for  the  desired  behaviour  (or 
condemnation  for  continuing  to  have  in  an  unsafe 
manner)  is  a strong  incentive  for  change. 

3.  There  are  obstacles  beyond  the  employees’ 
control  which  make  it  difficult,  or  even  impos- 
sible, for  them  to  use  their  training.  If  you  want 
your  employees  to  apply  their  training,  they  need 
to  be  given: 

• time, 

• the  proper  tools,  equipment,  and  material,  and, 
most  importantly, 

• encouragement. 

4.  Peer  pressure  discourages  the  employee  from 
using  the  training.  With  a new  employee,  this  can 
involve  long-time  employees  telling  the  new- 
comer, “That  may  be  the  way  you  were  taught,  but 
here’s  the  way  we  do  it.’’  Or,  if  the  newcomer  sees 
the  old  timers  doing  it  differently  there  may  be  a 
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reluctance  to  use  the  way  taught.  We  all  like  to 
“belong”  and  tend  to  avoid  behaviour  that  sets  us 
apart.  Overcoming  peer  pressure  can  be  difficult. 
One  good  way  to  do  it  is  to  involve  the  long-time 
employees  in  the  development  and  delivery  of  the 
training  program.  Making  them  part  of  the  process 
helps  assure  that  they  will  support  rather  than 
ridicule  it. 

5.  You,  as  owner-manager,  don’t  support  the  appli- 
cation of  the  training  by  your  actions.  If  you  don’t 
use  the  methods  taught,  you  set  a bad  example 

Employee  Training  and  Development 
Checklist 

The  key  points  in  this  chapter  are  summarized  in  the 
following  checklist.  Your  answers  to  its  questions  wiU 
help  you  identify  any  weaknesses  in  your  training 
program(s). 

1.  Are  you  aware  of  your  legal  responsibilities 
with  respect  to  employee  health  and  safety 
training? 

2.  Do  your  employees  know  how  to  do  the  work 
safely? 

3.  Are  ^ey  physically  and  mentally  capable  of 
doing  the  work? 


4.  Do  your  employees  really  want  to  do  the  work? 

5.  Is  training  really  necessary  (training  might  not  be 
necessary  if  the  job  could  be  redesigned)? 

6.  Have  you  made  sure  you  know  specifically  what 
you  want  your  employees  to  be  able  to  do  after 
they’ve  been  trained? 

7.  Will  the  training  method  you’ve  chosen  do  the  Job 
and  do  it  for  the  least  investment  of  time  and 
money? 

8.  Will  the  training  be  done  in  such  a way  that  all  the 
employees  can  understand  how  to  apply  it? 

9.  Have  you  followed-up  to  make  sure  the  employ- 
ees are  applying  the  training,  and  doing  so 
properly? 

10.  Have  you  provided  your  employees  with  incen- 
tives to  use  their  training? 

11.  Have  you  removed  any  obstacles  that  may 
prevent  them  from  using  their  training? 

12.  Do  you  support  the  training  by  following  the 
methods  taught? 

If  you  can  answer  “Yes”  to  all  the  questions  on  this 

checklist,  you  will  know  you  are  getting  value  for  the 

time  and  money  invested  in  your  training  program. 
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Employee  Health 


It  is  in  your  best  interests  to  help  your  employees  maintain  good  health. 
The  healthier  your  employees  are,  the  more  profitable  your  business  can  be. 


INTRODUCTION 

Employees  today  are  exposed  to  an  ever-increasing 
number  and  variety  of  harmful  materials  and  sub- 
stances. These  include  chemicals  and  both  prescrip- 
tion and  illegal  drugs.  As  employee  exposure  in- 
creases, so  does  their  chance  of  being  adversely 
affected.  Some  materials  and  substances  are  more 
harmful  than  others.  But  any  of  them  can  be  harmful  if 
one  is  exposed  to  enough  of  it  for  a long  enough  time. 
The  degree  of  harm  depends  on  a number  of  factors, 
such  as: 

• the  material  or  substance’s  ability  to  harm  the  body, 

• the  amount  taken  or  how  much  of  it  one  is  exposed 
to, 

• how  it  gets  into  the  body  (by  inhaling  it,  eating 
it,  or  through  the  skin  by  absorption  or  injection), 

• the  length  of  exposure,  and 

• other  materials  or  substances  the  employee  is 
exposed  to  or  is  taking. 
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Doctor:  "/  need  to  know  the  type  of  work  before  / can  give  you  a recommendation  on  fitness” 


One  well-known  example  of  the  harm  that  can  be 
done  by  overexposure  to  a harmful  substance  is 
asbestos.  Asbestos  is  an  excellent  fireproofing  mate- 
rial. As  such,  it  was  widely  used  in  items  like  building 
insulation,  sound-absorbing  tiles,  and  drywall-taping 
products.  However,  long-term  exposure  to  asbestos 
dust  (fibre)  can  cause  death.  A recent  U.S.  Labour 
Department  report  estimates  that  8,200  to  9,700 
people  will  die  each  year  due  to  their  exposure  to  as- 
bestos dust  some  time  over  the  last  30  years.  If  this  es- 
timate is  correct,  it  means  more  than  160,000  people 
will  die  from  this  cause  over  the  next  20  years!  The  fi- 
nancial and  emotional  costs  of  this  tragedy  will  be 
staggering. 

Substance  abuse  is  another  problem  employers 
must  face.  In  addition  to  alcohol,  employees  can  be 
under  the  influence  of  mood-altering  drugs.  A 1981 
Special  Report  on  Alcohol  Statistics  by  Health  and 
Welfare  Canada  estimates  the  losses  to  Canadian 
industry  from  alcohol  abuse  alone  to  be  $2  million  a 
day. 

The  total  costs  to  business  from  substance  abuse, 
over-exposure  to  harmful  substances,  and  general  poor 
employee  health  cannot  be  accurately  measured.  It  is 


recognized,  however,  that  they  are  huge.  The  purpose 
of  this  chapter  is  to  help  you  eliminate  some,  or  most, 
of  the  costs  to  your  business  resulting  from  employee 
health  problems. 


JOB  HIRING  AND  PLACEMENT 

Employee  health  should  always  be  considered  in  job 
hiring  and  placement.  Employees’  health  problems 
can  be  made  worse  by  having  them  do  work  they  are 
not  capable  of  handling. 

Proper  employee  health  screening  can  help  you 
avoid  many  problems.  Health  screening  examinations 
must  be  based  on  bona  fide  occupational  require- 
ments. This  means  employees  cannot  be  rejected  on 
health  grounds  unless  they  are  a danger  to  themselves 
or  other  people,  or  are  incapable  of  doing  the  job  for 
physical  reasons.  The  physician  will  need  to  know 
what  the  physical  requirements  of  the  work  are  to  do  a 
proper  examination  and  to  advise  you  of  the  em- 
ployee’s ability  to  do  it.  The  results  of  the  examina- 
tion will  also  he  on  file  with  the  physician  in  case  of  a 
future  disputed  compensation  claim.  Sharing  the  cost, 
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or  paying  the  full  cost,  of  a pre-placement  physical 
can  be  a good  investment. 

When  placing  an  employee,  try  to  ensure  they  are 
physically  and  mentally  capable  of  doing  the  work. 
Don’t  give  them  work  which  could  be  hazardous  to 
themselves  or  others.  Remember,  employees  are 
responsible  for  the  way  they  do  the  work,  but  you  are 
responsible  for  having  them  do  it.  Recognizing  your 
employees’  strengths  and  limitations  will  encourage 
them  to  do  their  best,  and  do  it  safely. 

Hiring  and  Placement  Checklist 

The  following  checklist  identifies  some  of  the  ways 
you  can  help  prevent  problems  in  hiring  and  place- 
ment: 

1.  You  may  require  some  employees  to  take  a 
medical  examination  due  to  the  demands  of  the 
job.  Advise  the  examining  physician  of  the 
physical  requirements  of  the  work.  She/he  can 
then  advise  you  of  the  employee's  ability  to  do  it. 
The  results  of  the  examination  will  also  be  in  the 
physician’s  file  in  case  of  a future  disputed  com- 
pensation claim. 

2.  Physical  and  mental  requirements  of  the  job 
should  be  explained  to  the  applicant  before  they 
are  hired  and  then  repeated  after  hiring.  Point  out 
all  the  possible  hazards  and  explain  how  to  deal 
with  them. 

3.  Follow  up  to  make  sure  your  explanation  was 
understood  and  your  cautions  are  being  heeded. 

4.  Encourage  your  employees  to  follow  a healthy 
life  style  and  to  have  regular  medical  examina- 
tions. 

5.  In  some  cases  employees  are  required  by  law  to 
undergo  special  medical  examinations.  An  ex- 
ample would  be  employees  working  in  areas 
with  high  sound  levels.  Where  this  is  the  case,  the 
employer  must  ensure  the  tests  are  done  and  pay 
for  them. 

6.  Maintain  your  workplace  in  such  a way  that  the 
employees’  health  is  not  endangered. 

SUBSTANCE  ABUSE 

Impairment  is  defined  as  a loss  of  one’s  physical  or 
mental  ability  to  function  normally.  It  can  be  caused 
by  many  things,  such  as  extreme  fatigue,  stress, 
concern  about  personal  problems,  or  certain  medical 
conditions.  It  is  also  caused  by  substance  abuse. 

By  definition,  a drug  is  any  substance  which,  when 


taken,  modifies  one  or  more  of  the  user’s  functions. 
Many  common  substances  fit  this  definition,  including 
tea  and  coffee.  However,  their  usage  rarely  results  in 
the  kind  of  impairment  which  is  dangerous.  The 
substances  that  can  create  the  problems  are  alcohol 
and  mood-altering  drugs.  Dealing  with  employees 
who  are  impaired  from  the  use  of  these  is  a major 
challenge. 

The  Impaired  Worker 

Even  a person  who  has  had  only  one  or  two  beers,  or 
who  is  suffering  from  an  alcohol  hangover,  may  be 
impaired.  They  may  not  think  they  are  impaired.  And 
it  may  be  difficult  for  you  to  recognize  that  they  are, 
because  they  have  learned  to  do  their  work  while 
impaired.  Yet,  while  they  may  think  they  are  capable 
of  doing  the  work,  their  impairment  affects  their 
judgement.  Without  realizing  it,  their  reactions  wiU  be 
slower,  making  them  more  likely  to  have  an  accident. 
The  important  thing  to  remember  is  that  they  can  be 
impaired  without  acting  drunk  or  “spaced-out”  from 
drugs.  In  fact,  they  can  appear  quite  normal. 

There  can  be  many  costly  effects  from  failure  to 
deal  with  impaired  workers.  These  include: 

1.  An  increase  in  lateness  and  absenteeism. 

2.  Unexplained  disappearances  during  working 
hours. 

3.  Inconsistent  or  poor  quality  of  work. 

4.  Disciplinary  problems. 

5.  Poor  personnel  relations. 

6.  On-the-job  accidents. 

Any,  or  all,  of  these  can  reduce  your  business’s 
profits.  And  your  actions  - or  inactions  - in  dealing 
with  impaired  workers  will  determine  whether  their 
problems  also  become  yours. 

Alcohol 

Alcohol  abuse  is  by  far  the  most  widespread  and  also 
the  costliest  form  of  drug  abuse.  Like  many  other 
drugs,  alcohol  has  been  around  for  thousands  of  years. 
Yet,  despite  its  long  history,  problems  with  alcohol 
continue  to  persist.  There  are  many  reasons  for  this. 
One  is  our  overwhelming  social  acceptance  of  its  use. 
Other  reasons  can  also  include  our  reluctance  in 
dealing  with  someone  who  has  a problem,  and  often, 
their  strong  denial  of  it. 

The  view  of  the  alcoholic  as  a skid  row  bum  is 
outdated.  Such  people  account  for  a very  small 
percentage  of  the  alcoholic  population.  Statistics 
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show  that  alcoholics  come  from  all  walks  of  life,  are 
married  with  families,  and  have  steady  employment. 

Because  alcohol  can  be  so  harmful  to  health,  the 
next  two  sub-sections  describe  some  of  its  effects  and 
discuss  some  practical  solutions  for  dealing  with 
employee  impairment.  Although  these  sub-sections 
deal  with  alcohol,  the  information  in  them  also  applies 
to  other  drugs  and  their  effect  on  the  worker’s  job 
performance. 

What  To  Do  About  Alcohol  Abuse 

Most  owner-managers  are  reluctant  to  discipline 
employees  who  abuse  alcohol.  Some  of  the  more 
common  reasons  for  this  are: 

• the  offender  represents  an  investment  of  time  and 
money  in  training  and  experience  which  it  is 
feared  will  be  lost, 

• the  offender  may  be  a close  personal  friend, 

• discipline  may  make  the  offender’s  problems  worse, 

• if  strong  disciplinary  action  is  taken,  the  offender’s 
wife  and  children  may  also  suffer,  or 

• the  owner-manager  may  also  have  some  doubts 
about  their  own  drinking  behaviour  at  times  and 
therefore  hesitate  to  “point  the  finger”. 

For  reasons  such  as  these,  many  individuals  con- 
tinue to  work  in  an  impaired  condition  for  many  years 
before  they  provoke  a crisis  which  demands  action. 
Usually  they  are  given  a series  of  chances  (“one  more 
time”)  to  correct  their  behaviour.  Each  time,  the 
typical  response  is,  “I’ll  change.”  Unfortunately,  the 
statistics  from  organizations  like  Alcoholics  Anony- 
mous show  that  they  rarely  do  so  without  help. 

You  don’t  have  to  be  an  expert  on  drug  abuse  to 
suspect  an  employee  is  impaired.  You  should  have  a 
close  enough  personal  relationship  with  your  employ- 
ees to  know  how  they  normally  do  their  job.  Using 
this  performance  as  your  standard,  it  should  be  easy  to 
recognize  work  that  is  not  being  done  satisfactorily. 
Although  there  can  be  many  reasons  for  this,  it  may  be 
due  to  impairment. 


The  best  way  to  deal  with  poor  performance  is  to 
call  attention  to  it.  Don’t  try  to  guess  the  cause. 
Simply  let  the  employee  know  you  consider  their 
performance  unsatisfactory  and  ask  what  they’re 
going  to  do  to  improve  it.  If  you  need  to  take  discipli- 
nary action,  you  will  find  it  much  easier  to  do  if  you 
have  earlier  discussed  with  all  your  employees  what 
you  expect  of  them  and  gotten  them  to  agree  on  what 
will  happen  if  they  don’t  perform  this  way.  Often,  the 
realization  that  they  are  going  to  be  disciplined  pro- 
vides a strong  motivation  to  improve.  It  may  even  be 
enough  to  make  them  seek  help  in  dealing  with  their 
impairment  if  this  is  the  cause  of  the  poor  perform- 
ance. 

Here  is  a list  of  the  steps  to  take  if  you  suspect  an 
employee  has  a problem  with  alcohol  or  drugs: 

1 . Let  the  employee  know  their  performance  is 
unsatisfactory  and  why  you  think  it  is.  Each  time 
you  do  this,  make  a written  note  of  your  discus- 
sion and  date  it. 

2.  Ask  the  employee  what  they  intend  to  do  to 
improve  their  performance.  Include  their  answer 
on  your  written  note. 

3.  Provide  a specific  time  period  to  monitor 
improvement. 

4.  Check  to  be  sure  the  agreed-upon  improvement 
takes  place. 

5.  If  there  is  no  improvement,  repeat  the  process. 
Confront  the  employee  with  your  record  of  the 
previous  call(s)  for  better  performance.  This  can 
help  them  realize  they  have  a problem,  particu- 
larly if  their  addiction  is  serious. 

6.  If  there  continues  to  be  no  improvement  after 
several  warnings  and  repeated  broken  promises, 
take  the  necessary  disciplinary  action. 

7.  If  you  need  more  information  on  how  to  deal  with 
an  employee  who  is,  or  who  you  suspectmay  be, 
having  a problem  with  alcohol  or  drugs,  contact 
the  Alberta  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Commission 
(AADAC).  Addresses  and  telephone  numbers  for 
AADAC  can  be  found  in  Part  One  of  the  Manual. 
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Alberta  Occupational  Health  and 
Safety  Offices 


Calgary  Regional  Office 

2nd  Floor,  1021-10  Avenue  S.W. 

Calgary,  Alberta  T2R0B7 

Central  Regional  Office 
5th  Floor,  Provincial  Building 
4920  - 51  Street 
Red  Deer,  Alberta  T4N  5Y5 

Edmonton  Regional  Office 
9321  - 48  Street 
Edmonton,  Alberta  T6B  2R4 

North  Central  Regional  Office 

9321  - 48  Street 
Edmonton,  Alberta  T6B  2R4 

Edson  Office 
Provincial  Building 
111  -54  Street 
Edson,  Alberta  TOE  OPO 

Fort  McMurray  Office 

6th  Floor,  Provincial  Building 

9915  Franklin  Avenue 

Fort  McMurray,  Alberta  T9H  2K4 


Vermilion  Office 
2nd  Floor,  Provincial  Building 
297-2222  4701  - 52  Street 

Vermilion,  Alberta  TOB  4M0 

Northwest  Regional  Office 
3rd  Floor,  Provincial  Building 
340-5170  10320  - 99  Street 

Grande  Prairie,  Alberta  T8V  6J4 

Southern  Regional  Office 
427-8848  3rd  Floor,  Chancery  Court 

220  - 4 Street  South 
Lethbridge,  Alberta  TIJ  4J7 

422-6608  Medicine  Hat  Office 

3rd  Floor,  Provincial  Building 
770  - 6 Street  S.W. 

Medicine  Hat,  Alberta  TIA  4J6 

723-8312 


743-7202 
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853-8140 


538-5249 


381-5522 


529-3530 


